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PREFACE: 


Have ſeldom known a Trick ſucceed, and will put none up- 
1 on the Reader; but tell him plainly, that I think it could 
never be more ſeaſonable than now, to lay dawn ſuch Rules, 
as if they" be objer d, will make Men write more correctly, 
and judge more diſcreetly : But Horace muſt be read ſeriouſly, 
or not at all, for elſe the Reader won't be the better for him, 
and I ſhall bave loſt my Labour. I have kept as cloſe as I 
could, both to the Meaning, and the Words of the Author, 
and done nothing but what I believe be would forgive, if be 
were alive; and] have often ald my ſelf that Queſtion. 1 
know thu j a Field, 


Per quem Magnus Equos Arunci flexit Alumnus. 


But with all the reſpe& due to the Name of Ben Johnſon, 
to which no Man pays more Veneration than I, it cannot be 
dem d, that the conſtraint of Rhyme, and a litteral Tranſla- 
tion, (to which Horace in tba Book declares bimſelf an Ene- 
my ) has made him want a Comment in many Places. 
My chief Care bas been to write intelligibly, and where the 
Latin was obſcure, I have added a Line or two to explain it. 
I ambelow the Envy of the Criticks, but if I durſt, I would 
beg them to remember, that Horace ow'd be Favour and 
hs Fortune to the Character given of him by Virgil and 
Varius, that Fundanius & Pollio are ftill valued by what 
Horace ſays of them, and that in their Golden Ape, there 
was a good Underſtanding among the Ingenious, and thoſe who 
' were the moſt efteewd, the beſt Natur d. 
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Horace of the Art of Poetry, 


I F in a Picture (Piſo) you ſhould ſee 

A handſome Woman with a Fiſhes Tail, 
Or a Man's Head upon a Horſe's Neck, | 
Or Limbs of Beaſts of the moſt different Kinds, 
Cover'd with Feathers of all ſorts of Birds, 
Wou'd you not laugh, and think the Painter mad 
Truſt me, that Book is as ridiculous, _ 
Whoſe incoherent Stile (like ſick Mens Dreams) 
Varies all Shapes, and mixes all Extreams. 
Painters and Poets have been ſtill allow'd 

Their Pencils, and their Fancies unconfin'd. 
This Priviledge we freely give and take; 

But Nature, and the Common Laws of Senſe, 
Forbid to reconcile Antipat bien, 

Or make a Snake engender with a Dove, 

And hungry Tygers court the tender Lambs: 
Some that at fr have promiꝰd mighty things, 
Applaud themſelves when a few florid Lines 
Shine through the in ſipid Dulneſs of the reſt : 
Here they deſcribe a Temple, or a Wood, 
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Or Streams that through delightful Medows run, 


And there the Rainbow, or the rapid Rhine; 
But they miſplace them all, and crowd them in, 
And are as much to ſeek in other things, | 
as he that only can deſign a Tree, 

Would be to draw a Shipwreck, or a Storm; 
When you begin with ſo much Pomp and Show, 
VVhy is the End ſo little and fo low? 
Be — 45 you will, ſo you be ſtill the ſame. 

Moſt Poets fall into the groſſeſt Faults, _ 
Deluded by a ſeeming Excellence: 


By ſtriving to be ſhore, they grow obſcute, 


And 


And when they would write ſmoothly, they want 
: 2 — — (Strength, 

Their Spirits ſink; while others, that affect 

A lofty Stile, ſwell to a Tympany; 

Some timerous VVretches ſtart at every blaſt, 

And fearing Tempeſt, dare not leave the Shore; 

Others in Love wich wild Variety, — 

Draw Boars in V Vaves, and Dolphins in a VVoOd. 

Thus fear of Erring, join d with want of Skill, 

Is a moſt certain way of Erring ſtill. 

The meaneſt VVorkman in the AÆπmilian Square, 

May grave the Nails, or imitate the Hair 

But cannot finiſh what he hath begun; 

VV hat is there more ridiculous than he? 

For one or two good Features in a Face, 

VVhere all the reſt are 0 ill, 

Make it but more remarkably deform d. 

Let Poets match their Subject to their Strength, 

And often try what V Veight they can 1 
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And what their Shoulders are too weak to 

After a ſerious and judicious Choice, 

Method and Eloquence will never fail ; 

As well the Force as Ornament of Verſe, 

Conſiſts in chooſing a fit time for things, 

And knowing when a Muſe ſhould be indulgd 

In her full Flight, and when ſhe ſhould be curb'd. 
VVords muſt be choſen, and be placd, with Skill, 

You gain your Point, if your induſtrious Are . 

Can make unuſual V Vords eaſie and plain; 

But (if you write of things abſtruſe or new) 

Some of your own inventing may be usd, 

(So it be ſeldom and diſcreetly done) 

But he that hopes to have new VVords allow'd, 

Muſt ſo derive them from the Gracias Spring, 

As they may ſeem to flow without Conſtraint. 

Can an impartial Reader diſcommend 

In Varus, or in Virgil, what he likes? 


In 
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In Plautws or Cxtili; VVhy ſhould [ 
Be envyd for the little I invent, 
VVhen Ennixs and Cato copious Stile 
Have ſo enrich d, arid ſo adorn'd our Tengue ? 
| Men ever Had, ati ever will have leave, 
To coin new Words well ſuited to the Age: 
Words are like Leaves, ſome 4-0 every year, 
And every 575 a younger Race ſucceeds. 
Death is a Tribute all things owe to Fate; 
The Lucrine Mole (C4ſa#'s ſtupendous V Vork) 
Protects our Navies from the raging North; 
And ( ſince Cet bega draitd the Pon Lake ) 
VVe Plow and Reap where former Ages row'd. 
Sec how the Tyber whole licentious V Vaves. 
So often overflow'd the 4{ighouring Fields, 
Now runs a \moorh and inoffenſive Courſe, 
Contind'd by our great Emperor's Command, 
Vet this and they and all will be forgot; | 
V Vhy then ſhould YV Vords challenge Eternity, 
VVhen greateſt Men, and greateſt Actions die? 
. Uſe may revive the obſoleteſt VVords, 
And banith thoſe that now are moſt in Vogue : 
Uſe is the judge, the Law, and Rule of Speech. 
Homer firſt taught the V Vorld in Epick Verſe, 
(To write of great Commanders, and of Kings, 
Elegics wete ar firſt gelign d for Grief, = 
Though now we ule them to ex preſs our oy) 
But to whoſe Muſe we owe that ſott of Verſe, - . 
Is undecided by the Men of Skill. 
Rage with lambicks, arm'd Archilocas 
Numbers for Dialogue and Action fit, 
And Favourites of the Dramatick Mule. 
Fierce, Lofty, Rapid, whoſ: commanding Sound 
Awes the tumultuous Noiſes of the Pit, ! 
And whoſe peculiar Province is the Stage. 
Gods, Heroes, Conquerors, Olympick Crowns, 
Love's pleaſing Cares, and the free oys of Y Vine, 
ick Song, 
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 VVhy is he Honour'd with a Poet's Name, 
VVo neither knows, nor would obſerye 4 Rule ö 
And chuſes to be ignorant and proud, F 
Rather than own his Ignoraace and leaen. 
Let every thing have its due Place and Time. 
A Comick Subject loves an humble VerſGG. 
Thyeſtes ſcorns a low and Comick Stile 
Yer Comedy ſometimes may raiſe het Voice, 
And Chremes be allow'd to foam and tail! 
Tragedians too, lay by their State to grieve: 
Peleus and Telepbus exil'd and poor, 
Forget their ſwelling; and Gigantick VVords. 
He that would haye Spectatots ſhare his Grief, - 
Muſt write not only well, but movingly, . y;, 
And raiſe Mens Paſſions to what heig c he r 
V Ve VVeep and Laugh, as we fee others do. 
He only makes me ſad, who ſhews the way, |. 
And firſt is ſad himſelf, then ( Telepb)  _.. 
I feel the V Veight of your Calamitie s, 
And fancy all your Miſeries my .] zj 4, 
But if you act them ill, I ſleep or laugh: :/ 
Your looks muſt nceds alter, as your Subject does. 
From kind to firce, from wanton to ſevere, f 
For Nature forms, and ſoftens us Within 
And writes our Fortuns Changes in-qur Face. . .. 
Pleaſure enchants, 1m waere 1 
And Grief dejects, and wrings thetortur'd Soul, 775 


And theſe are ill interpreted by Speech; ) 
But he whoſe V Vords and Fortunes diſagree, 
Ablurd, unpitied, grows a publick jeſt. 


id. { a 


Obferve the Characters of thoſe that ſpeak, . ,.,;.,...' 


VVhether an honeſt Servant, ot a Cheat; 
Or one whoſe Blood boils in his Na Veins; -:5 
Or a grave Matron, or a buſie Nu 
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Argives, or Thebens, Aſians, or Greeks, 11 
* 4 ” 198, go ISIS go 
Follow Report, or feign coherent thipgs, Bath 


Deſcribe Achilles, as Achilles was, 20 
e eee IE 
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Extorting Merchants, careful Husbangmen,, . o 
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Impaticnt, raſh, inexorable, proud, 

Scorning all Judges, and all Law but Arms: 

Medæa mult be all Revenge and Blood, 

Ho all Tears, Ixion all Deceit, 

J muſt wander, and Oreftes mourn : 

If your bold Mule dare tread unbeaten Paths, 

And bring new Characters upon the Stage, 

Be ſure you keep them up to their firſt Heigit, 

New Subjects are not eaſily explain'd, 

And you had better chuſe a well-known theam, 

Than truſt to an Invention of your own; 

For what originally others writ, 

May be ſo well diſguisd, and fo improv'd, 

That with ſome juſtice it may pals for yours: 

But then you mult not copy trivial things, 

Nor oo for Word too faithfully tranſlate, ' 

Nor (as ſome ſervile Imitators do) tk 

Preſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtrict uneaſy: Rules, 

As they mult ever {lavithly opſerve, 

Or all the Laws of Decency renounce :* 

Begin not as th' old Poctaſter did, 

( Troy's famous War, and Priam's Fate, I ſing ) 

In what will all this Oſtentation end? 

The labouring Mountain ſcarce brings forth a Mouſe: 

How far is this from the Meonian Stile? 51 

Muſe, ſpeak the Man, who fince the Siege of Troy, 

So many Towns, ſuch chinpe of Manners fas. 

One with a Flaſh begins, and ends in Smoak; 

The other out of Smoak;, brings glorious light, 

And ( without raifing Expectation. high) | | 

Surprizes us with darling Miracles, 

The bloody Leſtrygon inhuman Feaſts, 

With all the Monſters of the Laucbhand Sea 

How Secylla bark*d, and Polyphemus roar'd « 

He doth not trouble us with 'Leda's Eggs; 

When he begins to write the Trojan Wax; 

Nor writing the Return of Dime, 

Go back as tar as Meleager's Death, 5f1 
94 4 No- 


8) 
Nothing is idle, each judicious Line 
Inſenſibly acquaints us with the Plot; 
He chooſes only what he can improve, 
And Truth and Fiction are fo aptly mixed, 
That all ſeems uniform, and of a Piece. | 
Now hear what every Auditor expects; 
If you intend that he ſhould ſtay to hear | 
The Epilogue, and fee the Curtain fall 
Mind how our Tempers alter with our Years, | 
And by thoſe Rules, from all your Characters: 
One that hath newly learn'd to ſpeak and go, 
Loves childiſh Plays, is ſoon provok'd and pleasd, 
And changes every Hour his wavering Mind. 
A Youth that firſt caſts off his Tutor's Yoke, 
Loves Horſes, Hounds, and Sports, and 
Prone to all Vice, impatient of Reproofs . _ 
Proud, Careleſs, Fond, Inconſtant, and Profuſe. 
Gain and Ambition rule our riper Years, hows. 
And make us Slaves to Intereſt and Power. 
Old Men are only walking Hoſpitals, 
Where all Defects, and all Diſeaſes croud 
With reſtleſs Pain, and more tormenting Fear, 
Lazy, Moroſe, full of Delays and Hopes, 6 
Oppreſt with Riches, which they dare not uſe; 
11|-natur'd Cenſors of the preſent Age, 
And fond of all the Follies of the paſt. 
Thus all the Treaſures of our flowing Years, 
Our Ebb of Life for ever takes away. 8 
Boys muſt not have the ambitious Care of Men, 
Nor Men the weak Anxieties of Age: 
Some things are acted, others only:rold ; - - 
But what we hear, moves leſs than what we ſee: 
Spectators only have their Eyes to truſt, 
But Auditors muſt truſt their Ears and you; 
Yet there are things improper for a Scene, - 
Which Men of Judgment only wilh relate. 
Maædea mult not draw her Murdering Knife, 
And ſpill her Childrens Blood upon the Stage, 
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Nor Atreus there his bart Feaſt prepare, 
admus's and Progene s Metamorphoſis, In. 
( She to a Swallow turn'd he to a Snake) 

and whatſoeyer contradicts my Senſe, 
hate to ſee, and never can believe. 
Five Acts are the juſt Meaſure of a Play, 
Never preſume to make a God appear, 
But for a Buſineſs worthy of a God, 
And in one Scene no more than three ſhould 1 
A Chorus ſhould ſupply what Action wants, 
And hath a generous and Manly Part; 
Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Honeſty, 
And ſtrict Obſervance of impartial Laws, 
Fobriety, Security, and Peace, | 
And begs the Gods to turn blind Fortune's Wheel 
To raiſe the Wretched, and pulldown the Proud. 
But nothing mult be ſung between the Acts, 
But what way conduces to the Plot. 

irſt the ſhrill Sound of a ſmall rural Pipe, 
( Not loud like Trumpets, nor adorn'd as now) 
Was Entertainment for the Infant Stage, 

And pleas d the thin and baſhful Audience 
Of our well-meaning frugal Anceſtors. 
But when our Walls and Limits were enlarg d, 
And Men (grown wanton by Proſperity) 
Studied new Arts of Luxury and Eaſe, 


The Verſe, the Mulick, and the Scenes improy'd ; 


For how ſhould Ignorance be judge of Wit, 
Or Men of Senſe applaud the Jeits of Fools ? 
Then came rich Cloths and graceful Action in, 


Then Inſtruments were taught more moving Notes, 


And Eloquence with. all our Pomp and Charms, 
Foretold as uſeful and ſententious Truths, 

As thoſe delivered by the Delpbick God:. 
The firſt Tragedians found that ſerious Stile 


To prave for their uncultivated Age, 
And ſo brought wild and naked Satyrs in, 


(Whoſe Motion, Words, and Shape were all a Far 
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( As oft as Decency would give them leave ) 
Becauſe the mad ungovernable Rout, 

Full of Confuſion, and the Fumes of Wine, 
Lov'd ſuch Varicty, and antick Tricks. 
But then chey did not wrong themſelves ſo much, 
To make a God, a Hero, or a King, 
( Stripp'd of his Golden Crown, and purple Rob:) 
Deſcend to a Methanick Dialect, | 
Nor to avoid ſuch meanneſs) ſoaring high, 
With empty Sound, and Airy Notions fly ; 
For Tragedy ſhould blufh as much to ſtoop 

To the low mimmick Follies of a Farce, 
As a grave Matron would to dance with Girls. 
You muſt not think that a Satyrick Stile 
Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh Words, 

Or the confounding of your Characters. 

Begin with Truth, then give Invention Scope, 
And if your Stile be natural and ſmooth, 

All Men will try, and hope to write as well, 
And (not without much Pains) be undeceiv'd. 
So much good Method and Connexion, may 
Improve the common, and the plaineſt Things. 
A Satyr, that comes ſtaring from the Woods, 
Mult not at firſt ſpeak like an Orator 
But though his Language ſhould not be refin'd, 
It muſt not be Obſcene and Impudent; - 

The better ſort abhors Scurrility, _ 

And often cenſures what the Rabble likes. 
Unpoliſh'd Verſes paſs with many Men, 

And Rome is ioo Indulgent in that Point, 

But then, to write at a looſe rambling Rate, 

In hope the World will wink at all our Faults, 
Is ſuch a raſh, ill- grounded Conhdence, 

As Men may pardon, but will never praiſe. 
Conſider well the Greek Originals, | 
Read them by day, and think of them by Night. 
But Plautus was admir*d in former time: 

With too much Patience (not to call it worſe} 


„ 
is harſh, unequal Verſe, was Muſick then, 
ind Rudeneſs had the Priviledge of Wit: 
Vhen Tbepſis firſt ex pos d the Tragick Muſe, 
zude were the Actors, and a Cart the Scene, 
Vhere ghaſtly Faces, ſtain'd with Lees of Wine, 
righted the Children, and amugd the Crowd: 
This eXſcbils (with Indignation ) ſaw, _ 
ind built a Stage, found out a decent Breſs, 
ought Vizards in, a civiler Diſguiſe) 
ind taught Men how to ſpeak, and how to act. 
ext Comedy appear d with great Applauſe, 
Till her licentious and abuſive Tongue, 
Vakencd the Magiſtrates coercive Power, 
nd forc'd it to ſuppreſs her Inſolence. 
Dur Writers have attempted every way, 
ind they deſerve our Praiſe, whoſe daring Muſe. 
Diſdainꝰd to be beholden to the Greeks, | 
Ind found fit Subjects for her Verſe at home; 
or ſhould we be leſs Famous for our Wit, 
han for the Force of our victorious Arms; 

ut that the Time and Care, that are requir'd 

To overlook, and file, and poliſh well, 

right Poets from then neceſſary Toil. 

hemocritus was ſo in love with Wit, 

Ind ſome Mens natural Impulſe to write, 

hat he deſpis'd the help of Art and Rules, 


ind thought none Poets till their Brains were crack'd: 


Ind this hath ſo intoxicated ſame, 

hat to appear incorrigibly Mad) 

hey Cleanlineſs and Company renounce; 
or Lunacy, beyond the Cure of Art, 

Vith a long Beard, and ten long dirty Nails, 
a currant for Apollo's Livery. 
) my unhappy Stars ! if in the Spring 
ome Phyſick had not cur'd me of the Spleen, 
None would have writ with more Succeſs than]; 
but I am ſatisfied to keep my Senſe, 

nd only ſcrve to whet that V Vit in you, 
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To which 1 willingly reſign my Claim, 

Yet without writing, I may reach to write, 
Tell what the Duty of a Poet is, 
VVherein his V Vealth and Ornameit conſiſt, 
And how he may be form'd, and how improv'd Nr 
VV hart fit, what not, what excellent of ill, Th 
Sound eden is the Ground of VVriting well: id 
And when Philoſophy directs your Choice, 
To proper Subjects rightly underſtcœod. 
Words from your Pen will barac How : 
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He only gives the proper Chatactg , | 

Who knows the Duty of all Ranks of Men, Eh. 

And what we owe to Country, Parents Friends, | 

How Judges, and how Senators ſnould act, 
And what becomes a General to doo; 

Thoſe are the likelieſt Copies which ate drawn 

By the Original of Human Life. 

Sometimes in roug hand undigeſted Plays, 

We meet with ſuch a lucky Character, 

As being humour d right, and well put ſud 

Succeeds much better than the ſhallow Verſe, 

And chiming Trifles of more ſtudious Pens, 

Greece had a Genius, Greece had Eloquence, 

For her Ambition and her Eid was fame. 

Our Roman Youth is bred another way, _ 

And taught no Arts but thoſe ot Uſury; 

And the glad Father glories in his Child 

When he can ſubdivide a Fraction. 

Can Souls, who by their Parents from theit Birth, 

Have been devoted thus to Ruſt and Gain, . 

Be capable of high and generous Thoughts? 

Can Verſes writ by ſuch an Author, live? 

But yon (brave Vouth) wiſe Numa's worthy Heir, 

Remember of what Weight your Judgment is, 

And never venture to commend a Book, © 

That has not paſs'd all Judges, and all Telts. 

A Poet ſhould inſtruct, or pleaſe, or both: 


Let all your Precepts be ſuccinct and clear, 
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hat ready Wits may comprehend them ſoon, 
Ind fairhtul Memories retain them long; 
or Superfluities are ſoon forgot. 
ever be ſo conceited of your Parts, 
ſo think you may perſwade us what you pleaſe, 
r venture to bring in a Child alive, 
That Canibals have murthet'd and devour. 
ld Age explodes all but Morality ; 
Iuſterity offends aſpiring Youths; 
ut he that joyns Inſtructions with delight, 
profit with Pleaſure carries all the Votes, 
Theſe are the Volumes that enrich the Shops; 
Fheſe paſs with Admiration through the World, 
Ind bring their Author an eternal Fame, 
e not too rigidly cenſor ĩous, 
| String may jarr in the beſt Maſter's Hand, 
Ind the molt skilful Archer mils his Aim: 
but in a Poem clegantly writ, 
will not quarrel with a flight miſtake, 
uch as our Nature's Frailty may excuſe; 
ut he that hath been often told Eis Fault, 
nd ſtill perſiſts, is as impertinent 
6a Muſician, that will always play, 
ind yet is always out at the ſame Note; 
Vhen ſuch, a, poſitive abandon'd Fop, 
Among his numerous Abſurdities) 
kumbles upon ſome tolerable Line, 
fret to ſee them in ſuch Company, 
ind wonder by what Magick they came there. 
ut in long Works, Sleep will ſometimes ſurprize ; 
mer himſelf had been obſerv'd to old. 
Foems (like Pictures are of different Sorts, ins 
ome better at a diſtance, others near; 
Dome love the dark, ſome chuſe the cleateſt Light, 
nd boldly challenge the moſt piercing Eye; 
lome pleaſe for once, ſome will for ever pleaſe ; 
but Piſo (tho your own Experience, 


ſoin'd with your Father's Precepts make you wiſe . 
e- 


| s . ( 14 ) 
Remember this as an important Truth; 


Some things admit of Mediocrity ; = 5 
A Counſellor or Pleader at the Bar, F 
May want M:ſſala's powerful Eloquence, = 
Or be leſs read than deep Caſſelius; 0 
Yet this indifferent Lawyer is eſteem'd; 
But no Authority of Gods nor Men, 
Allow of any Mean in Poeſy. 2 on 
As an ill Conſort, and a courſe Perfume, N 


Diſgrace the Delicacy of a Feaſt, 
And might with more Diſcretion have been ſpai'd, I, 


So Poeſy whole End is to delight, dt 
Admits of no Degrees, but muſt be ſtill ne 
Sublimely good, or deſpicably ill. N nag No 
In other things, Men have ſome Reaſon left; * 
And one that cannot Dance, or Fence, or Run, Wh 
Deſpairing of Succeſs, forbeats to try; [al 
But all (without Conſideration write; be 
Some thinking that th' Omipotence of Wealth * 
Can turn them into Poets when they pleaſe. * 
But Piſo, you are of too quick a Sight, n 
Not to diſern which way your Talent lies, ir 
Or vainly ſtruggle with your Genius; * 
Vet if it ever be your Fate to write, . 
Let your Productions paſs the ſtricteſt Hands, 0 
Mine and the Father's, and not fee the Light, 
Till Time and Care have ripen'd eacry Linc. der 
What you keep by you, you may change and mend if" 
But Words once ſpoke, can never be recall'd. 5 
Orpheus inſpird by more than Human Power, w 
Did not (as Poets feign) tame Savage-Beaſts, J 
Bur Men as lawleſs, and as wild as they, — 
And firſt diſſwaded from that Rage and Blood. 1 


Thus when Ampbion built the Theban Wall, 
They feign'd the Stones, obey'd his magick Lute ; oy 
Poets the- firſt Inſtructers of Mankind, 
Brought all Things to their proper native Uſe; 
Some they appropriated to the Gods, 
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and ſome to publick, ſome to private Ends: 
promiſcuous love, by marriage was reſtrain'd, 
ties were built, and uſcfu] Laws were made 

o ancient is the pedigree of Verſe, 

ad ſo Divine a Poets Function. 

Then Homer's and Tyrtæus martial Muſe, 

aken'd the World, and ſounded loud Alarms, 
ro Verſe we owe the facred Oracles, 

nd our beſt Precepts of Morality : 

tome have by Verſe obtain'd the love of Kings, 
Who, with the Muſes eaſe their wearied Minds) 
hen bluſh not noble Piſo to protect, 

hat Gods inſpire, and Kings delight to hear. 0:5 
dome think, that Poets may be form'd by Art, 
Others maintain, that Nature makes them ſo: 
neither ſee what Art without a Vein, 

lor Wit without the help of Art, can do; 

zut mutually they need each others Aid, 

e that intends to gain the Olympick Prize, 

uſt uſe himſelf to Hunger, Heat and Cold, 

Take leave of Wine, and the ſoft Joys of Love: 
ud no Mufician dares pretend to Skill, 

ithout a great Expence of Time and Paing; 

ut every little buſy Scribler now 

wells with the Praiſes which he gives himſelf ; 
ad taking Sanctuary in the Crowd, 

rags of his Impudence, and ſcorns to mend, 

\ vealthy Poet takes more Pains to hire 

\ fatt'ring Audience, than poor Tradeſmen do 
To perſwade Cuſtomers to buy their Goods. 

is hard to find a Man of great Eſtate, 

hat can diſtinguiſh Flatterers from Friends. 
ever delude your ſelf, nor read your Book 
tore a brib'd and fawning Auditor; 

or he'll commend and feign an Extaſy, 

row pale to weep, do any thing to pleaſe 

tue Friends appear leſs mov'd, than counterfeir, 
Men that truly grieve at Funerals, 

re not ſo loud, as thoſe that cry for Hire. 

iſe were the Kings, who never choſe a Friend 
ill with full Cups they had unmask'd his Soul, 
nd ſeen the bottom of his deepeſt Thoughts. 

ou cannot arm your ſelf with too much Care 
gainſt the Smiles of a deſigning Knave. 
Nuintidu, (if his Advice wereask'd) 

ould freely tell you what you ſhould correct, , 
and vr (if you could not ) bid you blot it our, And 
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And with more care ſupply the Vacancy; 

But if he found you fond aud obſtinate, 

( And apter to defend, than mend your Faults) 

Wich Silence leave you to admire your ſelf, 

And without Rival hug your darling Book, 

The prudent Care of an impartial Friend, 

Will give you notice of each idle Line; 

Shew what ſounds harſh, and what wants Ornament, 

Or whereitis too laviſhly beſtowed ; 

Make you explain all that he finds obſcure, 

And with a ſtrict enquiry, mark your Faults; 

Nor for theſe Trifles fear to loſe your Love : 

Thoſe things which now ſeem frivolous and flight, 

Will be of ſerious Conſequence to you, 

When they have made you once ridiculous, 

A mad Dog's Foam, th? Infection of the Plague, 

And all the Judgments of the angry Gods, 

We are not all more heedfully to ſhun, 

Than Poetaſters in their raging Fits, 

Follow'd and pointed at by Fools and Boys ; 

But dreaded and proſcrib'd by Men of Senſe : 

If in the raving of a frantick Muſe, 

And minding more his Verſes, than his Way, 

Any of theſe ſhould drop into a Well, 5 

Tho' he muſt burſt his Lungs to call for Help, 

No Creature would aſſiſt or pity him, , 
But ſeem to think he fell on purpoſe in. | 

Hear how an old Scicilian Poet died; 

Empedocles, mad to be thought a God, 

In a cold Fit leap'd into £tna's Flames, 

Give Poets leave to make themſelves away. 

Why ſhould it be a greater Sin to kill, 

Than to keep Men alive againſt their Will ? 

Nor was this Chance, bur a delib'rate Choice ; 

For if Empedocles were now revivd. 

He would be at his Frolick once again, 

And his Pretenſions to Divinity. 

"Tis hard to ſay, whether for Sacriledge, 

Or Inceſt, or ſome more unheard of Crime, | . 

The Rhiming Fiend is ſent into theſe Men; 

But they are all moſt viſibly poſſeſs d; 

And like a baited Bear, when he breaks looſe, 

Without Diſtinction ſcize on all they meet; 

None ever ſcap'd, that came within their Reach, 

Sticking like Leeches, till they burſt with Blood: 

Without Remorſe, inſatiably they read, g 

Aud never leav till they have read Men dead, FINIõS. 


